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ABSTRACT 

This study attempts to deternine whether stated 
behavioral objectives, learner activities* and self-pacing increase 
both learner input into instructional decisioi& aaking and 
coaprehension as well as iaprove attitude. The subjects for the study 
were drawn froi three sections of a principles of coiaunication 
course which were all taught by the saae professor. Vhile subjects in 
the esperiaental group obtained significantly higher coBpression 
scores than did subjects in the control condition « subjects within 
the learner-input group did not significantly outscore the 
no-learner-input group and subjects who were allowed learner input 
did not have better attitudes toward the instructional task than did 
subjects within the no-learner-input group. It was concluded that 
although learner input seeas to hold considerable proaise for the 
field of educational research, its potential contribution to the aore 
general science of coaaunication is not significant. (A lengthy 
review of the literature is included) . (B6) 
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^ COM M«UBl£ 



TH3 ^^..'^aCTS OF LSVRl'iaa KPUP ON 
CCMPREHSNSxCN AND AITITUDB T0//ABD TASK 



Slnca the early 1920's a great deal of energy has been expended on 
research into the effects of teaching methods* Though Insignificance has 
generally characterized the -results of such research (lfcKeachie,1970), 
educators continue to starch for more efficient instructional methods* 
After half a centuiy^ the soiirch is still on for an instructional method 
which consistently provides high U tamer achievements and positive learner 
attitudes. 

The student-centered philosophy of Dewey (19lU; 1916), the group 
dynamics of le^iin (19li3), the non-directive counseling techniques of Bogers 
(19$1), and the individual differences fijidings by Qagne (196?) indicate 
that learning outcomes should increase when students are encouraged to take 
an active p^rt in instructional decision-making* Many researchers have 
tested various aspects of this hypothesis with generally positive results 
(Mager and Clark, 1963; Mager and HeCann, 1961; ttlles, Kibler, and Pettigrev, 
1967). 

Speech educators have generally been active ccntributors to con9)ara* 
tive teaching methods research, Thompson (196?) reviewed numerous studies 
which compare teaching methods in the speech communication classroom and 
concluded that no one method is better thai any other* More recently, a 
few speech communication educators have advocated certain innovations which 
are designed to offer more opportunities for students to make deci^ ons con- 
cerning the instructional situation (SpBaguo, 1 971 )* However, there is a 
lack ofpublished experimental studies ^ich investigate the effects of such 
innovations in the speech communication classroom* 

The general education literature is r';»plete with conceptual discussions 
and evaluative studies of increased learner decision-making* This study is 
an attempt to fill theneed for controlled, experimental investigations of this 
variable* Judd (1 971 ) eaBpressea thisneed when he concludes that 

small, well-oD ntrolled laboratory studies of relevant control options 
in which specific performance measure;, are examined, are required 
prior to any generalizations concerning the utility of leainer control 
in practical instructional programs* (p* 11) 

Tills study vras an attempt to respond to the following general research 
que^ions Within the speech communication paradigm, what are the effects of 
increased learner input into instructional decision-making? More specifically, 
this study investigated the effects of lenmer input into instructional de- 
cision-making on comprehension and on attitude toward task* 



RAIICNALE 

Opportunities for students to make instructional decieions, a con- 
dition here designated as loamer input, have been provided in numerous 
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instructional prosrams, all of which seem to include at least one of the 
following componenus: (1) stated behavioral objectives, (2) alternative 
learning activities, and (3) self -pacing opnorttBiities. Investigations of 
each of these compor.enbs indicate generally positive effects on comprehen- 
sion Mid/or attitviae tovrard task. 

Though speech comrnunication educators have long advocated personal- 
ized approaches to individual improveiaent (Barnes, 19^2), very few have uti- 
lized leamei' input within the speech conwinication classroom. A few 
speech educators have recognized the importance of behaviorally stated 
objective^. Kibler, Barker, and Cegala (1970) propose a rationale and defense 
oftheir value in speech education. Tucker (1973) and Kajmes (1973) further 
explicate methods for the fonrailali on and use of behavioral objectives. 
Baker (1967) and Gruner (1968) discuss theuse of such objectives in evaluating 
speech performances. Indications arethat such objectives are demanding more 
attention from speech educators j however, as Tucker (1973) indicates, the 
literature does not indicate extensive use of such objectives in the speech 
classroom. Though the use of perfomance options is familiar, there has 
been little published in the speech communication education literature xfhich 
suggests any other use of aLtemative learning activities. Sprague (1971) 
suggests that alternative or optional activities be offered to st\idents of 
speech communication. Though there are programmed texts available (Gibson, 
1971; HajTies, 1973), there is little indication that speech communicatian 
educators have made a significant attempt to compensate for differing rates 
of learning. 

Few studies investigate more than one of the three con^onents Tdiich 
are specified in this study as requisites to the con(2.tions ofleamer input. 
So theliterature generally falls into three categories, each corresponding 
to one of the components of learner input* Each vdll be reviewed independ- 
ently. 

Gagne (1969) postulated that informing students of behavioral objec- 
tives at the beginning of an instructional unit should increase desired learner 
outcomes because they (l ) inform the learner of the performance expected of 
him, (2) stimTilate recall of subject matter, and (3) guide the leamer<!s 
thinking. Mager (1962) agreed: 

With clear objectives in view, the student knows which activities 
on his part are relevant to his success, and it is no longer necessary 
forhin to •psych out* the instructor. 
Bnt^iirical research generally supports these assertions that stated behavioral 
objectives will l^rove learner output. 

For example, Mager and McCann (1961 ) investigated the achievement of 
engineering students who were given a list of specific behavioral objectives 
and complete control over what and hovj they would reach those objectives. 
There ^iks not statistical analysis ^ovever, restOts indicated t).iat (1 ) 
training time i^as reduced 6$% and (2) the students were infonrally evaluated 
as more confident and cco^ietent than previous graduates (Mager and Clark,1963)« 
Mager and Clark (1963) described a simile , study in i^hich the experimental 
subjects performed almost as well as the control subjects, bufirequired only 
half the instrictional time. MLles, Kibler, and Pettigrew (1967) report the 
use of statbd behavioral objectives in the fona of study querjtions presented 
to students before three of the six study units in an introdoctory educational 
psychology coarse. Results of a fifty-question multiple choice test over 
each of the nix units revealed the superiority of the groups who had had the 
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study qu:?stions. An analj'sis of the variance indicated the difference among 
the means as statistically significant at the .001 level of confidence. A 
subsequent post hoc analysis between each pair of groups indicateifi that all 
three study question groups irore significantly superior to all th.vce groups 
which were not proveded vrith studj' questions (p<»05)« 

Other findings have strengthened the general direction of these 
results. Olsen and lockard (1972) found that prior knoxfledge of behaviorpl 
objectives in ninth grade physical science results in greater achievement on 
a standardized achievement tost, "Interaction of Matter and Energy" (Hand 
JfcNally & Co.) and in greater retention. The experiiaental treatment resulted 
in overall mean differences significant at the .01 level of sicnificance. 
An unpublished masters thesis (2ngel, 1968) reported significant!/ higher 
scores on achievement tests if math students were told in advance the objec- 
tives for each activity (Cook, 1969). Kaplan and Hothkopf (1972) studied 
the effects pf four characteristics of instructional objectives upon inten- 
tional and incidental learning. They found, araorg other things, t.iatspeci- 
fically stated objectives produce greater learning (intentioaal and incidental) 
than generally stated objectives. At least one r-^searcher. Cock (1969), re- 
ported no significant differences (at the .05 level of confidence) -oetixeen 
instruction ^d.th and without stated instructional objectives. At least one 
researcher. Cook (1969), reported no significant differences. However, Cook 
(1969) did report significant differences in rates of forgetting, as did 
Olsen aid Lockard (1972). 

Few published studies utilize alternative learMng activities as an 
independent variable, and most of these studies investigate the relative 
effectiveness of independent study programs and traditional classroom proce- 
dure. For example, ffianmel (I969) compared student outcomes from an independ- 
ent study experience to those frcm a more structured learning aq>erienco. 
He found no significant difference in comprehension or retention, but t.ie 
students vjho had studied independently were judged (by a two-page opinion 
blank) to have a more favorable attitude toward the teaching-learning method. 
Jtidd (19"1 ) investigated learner control of a programmed instructional stKpaence 
in a precalculus mathematics course. He reported no significant difference 
between posttest scores of the experimental group (subjects Td.th a great deal 
of <D ntrol ovei" theleaming sequence) and the control group (subjects with 
little control over the learning sequence). Further research is needed to 
confirm or refute this finding. 

Very fe^^r rt\idies investigate the relative worth of self-regulated 
pacing over pre-determined pacing. In the area of programmed instruction^ 
Follettie (1 961 ) reoorted significantly better learner output for self- 
paced programs. Three studies (Mltaol, 1962; Briggs, Plashinski, and Jones, 
1 955 J Silverman and Alter, 1 961 ) reported no superiority of self- over 
teacher- or programmer- pacing. Longitudinal studies (Education USA, I9685 
IMversity of Texas Dental Branch at Houston, 1 971 ) which incorporate self- 
pacing as a part of their innovative programs endorsed self-pacing as a valuafciLe 
conponent of their respective programs. These findings suggest the efficacy 
of self -racing, but, as in the previous area, the lack of controlled experi- 
mental studies indicates the need for more research. 

No one has specifically reported the effects of learner input on 
attitude toward task. However, several researchers have measured certain 
affective states which may, in tum,«ffedt the learner •s attitude tm^ard the 
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instructional tarl:* There are indications that increased autonomy encourages 
learner notivaticn (Mager, 196l)« Mere specif ically, some researchers hypo- 
thesize that specified behavioral objectives decrease learner anxiety 
(Kiblor, Barker, and Miles, 1970,p. 106)« Those conceptis—motivation and 
anxiety— seen to be closely related to le amer attitude toimrd instructional 
task. Snail group research has established that f -.vorable member attitudes 
toward task and to^^ard the situation seem to be a consequence of several 
factors, one of iriiich is job autonomy— a concept comparable to learner input 
Tri.thin the inntructional situati-;n (McGrath and .Utman, ^9$6)^ 

Results of previous studies investigating the theee aspects of learner 
input— stated behavioral objectives, learner activities, and self -pacing op- 
portunities — pfenerall:' indicate that increased learner inj)ut into instructional 
decision-making :d.ll have positive efr^?cts on comprehension and/or attitude 
toward task* 



sui-3-L\.{y /JiD sr\:'i-Eirr of Hi.arH3S3s 

Educational sy/stems are founded on theassumption that learning results 
from a s^'stematic coverage of subject mattor. Therefore, any concentrated 
exposure to specific subject matter should increase learner comprehension. 
However, educaticmal research findings continue to establish evidence indica- 
ting that a student cones to the learning situation tdth more Icnowlcdge than 
the instructor realizes— kno^Tledge about the subject matter end knox^ledge 
about his o^m capabilities. Findings suggest that if a learner knows preclseay 
what is expected of h:m, he can better focxis his attention and energies on 
achieving these objectives! thus, stated behavioral objectives should in- 
crease learner comprehension. Research has also established that students 
differ in their intorcfrb patterns and C-gnitive styles as well as in their 
learning abi?.'ties and that a particular learning activity should be more 
effective iri.th one student than ^d:th another. Therefore, alternative learning 
activities should increase learner comprehension. KLnally, individual differ- 
ences research also tends to support the assumption that students learn at 
differing rates; so opportunities for self -pacing should also increase compre- 
hension. Besides increased comprehension, findings suggest that students 
have more positive attitudes tovrard instructional tasks over which they have 
some degree of conteol. All these findings have encouraged the implementation 
of proi^ans which prov3.de for each ntudent to make individual decisL ons as to 
his instructional activities and rate of learning — a icondition irtiich has been 
designated in this study as leamer input. Programs attorapt.ing to j^ovide 
learner inout generally include at least one of the foUW'dng components: 
(1) stated behavioral objectives; (2) altema-ive lesjming activities; and 
(3) self -pacing opportunities. Many such prograjns are naij in progress; however, 
there is a startling lack ofexperimental evidence to support the efficacy of 
these profnrans. The few published studies of this varia le generally indicate 
positive relationships betvreen increased opportunities for ler.mer input and 
increased comprehension and attitude toward task. 

On that basis, the following hypotheses were derived: 
E, : Subject n id.thin the no le-mer input condition will have a gnif icantly 

higher comprehension scores than subjects .-jithin the control conition. 
IL: Subjects ^iithin the learner input condition will have significantly^ 

higher comprehension scores than subjects "trithin the control condition. 
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H-t Subjects vdthin the leirnor innut condition have significaiitHy 
higher comprehension scores than subjects i^ithin the no Iraamer input 
condition. 

Hi ; Subjects vrf.thin the learner in^^ut oo ndition vri.ll have significantly 
^ more favorable attitudes tovrard the instructional task than subjects 
ivithin the no learner input condition. 



M3rHQD 

Subjects 

Subjects for this esqjeriment were dra;«i from three sections of 
Ccanmunication 111, Principles of Speech Ccsnniunication at Stephen F, Austin 
State Itoiversity, d ring the spring semester of 197U. All three sections 
were taught by the same professor. Generalizability of the experiment is 
limited to statements acout the poptjlation from -j^hich the sample was drawn, 
i.e., students in the Ccmmunication 111 cour^e at Stephen F, Austin State 
fbiiversity during the spring semester, 197U. 

Independent Variable 

The learner in^ut condition included the three componenbs described 
previously as necessary for learner input— behavioral objectives, alternative 
learning activities, and self -pacing opportunities. Each of these i-ias ppera- 
tionalized as follows: 

(1 ) The behavioral objective for the task i-jas 

At theend of this assignment, you should be able to natch correctly 
at least t-,:enty aspects or characteristics of communication with 
thd r definitions or descriptions. 

(2) Each subject ims encouraged to choose at least one of the following 
altemati^ learning activities : 

a. Read a:.iiicle only 

b. Head article and listen bo taped lecturb 

c. Read article and view slide presentation i-iith thetaped lecture 

d. Do either activity "b" or "c" without reading article. 

e. Read article and participate in a small group discussion (students 
only) 

f. Head article and participate in a small group discussion (leader 
provided) 

g. Read article and participate in an individual conference 

h. Read article and additional readings 

i. Reai article and anstrer study questions 

j. Participate in any other activity which i-all help vou reach the 
objective. 

(3) Self -pacing opportunities were available in that each subject might 
take the dependent measures at any scheduled ti2ne. 

The no learner in-^ut condition included only the reading assignment and a 
dead3.ine for its completion, at which time all subjects took the dependent measures. 

The control conation included only an administration of the comprehension 
measure at a time corresponding to that in the no learner input condition. 
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Dependent Variables 

Comprehension was ooeratinnalized as a V.centy-iteni matching test over 
the reading assignment. 

Attitude toward instructional task \m,s indicated by the evaluative di- 
mension of Ossood, Suci,-and Tarjienbaiam (1957), as modified by McCroskey, 
Young, and Scott (1972). 

Procedures 

This section describes two ar bs of the experimental procedure: the 
instructional task involved and experimental and control condition. 

The instructional task consisted of a twelve-page reading assignment, 
"A Conceptual Overview of Communications Dimensions" from Speech Communica- 
tion Behavior ; Pgrspectlves and Princinles, edited by Larry L« Barker and 
Robert J* Kibler. This article was selected because the subject matter, 
length, and difficulty of the article were appropriate and because the authors 
state several behavioral objectives, one of which T-rais adaptable to an appro- 
priate comprehension measure. 

Learner input condition . The reading assignment was presented to the 
subjects on the second class meeting of the tpring semester, 197li. Each subject 
received a packet which contained 

(1 ) an introduction 

(2) the behavioral objective 

(3) the ateraative learning activities 

(k) a laboratory schedule. A laboratory was open Irom hiOQ pjtt. until 
6:00 p.m. every school day, beginning :rith the second class meeting 
and continuing for five school days. The laboratory provided 
(a) an informed person to ans^'ier questions concerning procedure and/ 
or subject matter and (b) materials and equipsoent necessary for 
learning activities. Learning activities and tests were operational 
only at those scheduled times. 

(5) a report of lec-sming activity choice. Each subject designated, during 
the second class meeting of the semester, the activity option (s) 
wlilch he chose. 

(6) a copy of the article. 

No Ife^amer inr)ut condition . The reading assignment was presented to 
the subjects on the second class meeting of the spring semester, 197ii. Each 
subject received a packet which contained 

(1 ) an iixtroduction and instructions 

(2) a cop;/ of the article 

(3) the deadline for the assignment, irhich ^*as the fifth class meeting 
(Monday, Wednesday, Ptiday classes) or the fourth class meeting 
(Tuesday, Thursday classes). 



^ilcCroslSey, Young, and Scott (1972) indicate this Instrument was 
initially reported by McCroskey (1966). 

^larry L. Barker and Robert J. Kibler, SPEBCH COMMUNICATION BEHAVIOR: 
Perspectives and Principles, (C) 1971» Reproduced by permission of Prentice- 
Halli Inc., Englewood Cliffs, !J. J. No further reproduction is permit-'ued. 
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Control condition . Subjects received only the dependent measures 
at a tine corrcnrondinr: to that for the no learner innut condition. 

During the experinental period, no out-of -clans assignments vrere 
made in any ofthe three sections. The dependent measures !^ere administered, 
for the learner in^ut condition, at any of the sched^xled times; for tl^e 
other two conditions, on the fourth class meeting (Monday, VJednesday, Fidday 
classes) or the fifth class meeting (Tuesday, Thursday classes). 

Data Analysis 

An after-only experimental design was utilized. Three sections of 
Communication 111 were randomly assigned to one of three conditions de- 
scribed above. The mean squares within, as derived trcm. an analysis of 
variance, iTere used as the variance pooled when applying the appropriate 
t-tests# 

aasuLTs 

Hypotheses Testing 

A 1x3 analysisof variance for the comprehension scores and a 1x2 
analysis of variance for the attitude scores were conducted.^ These analyses 
established the mean squares within, which were subsequently utilized, as 
a better estimate of the variance, in place of the variance pooled protion 
of the t-test. The %0$ criterion was established. 

(l| : Ss within the no learner input condition will have sL gnif icantly 
higher comprehension scores than Ss within the control condition. 
Oh the basis of theresults indicated by statistical analysis, the nuU 
hypothesis rejected. Table 1 indicates tic mean scores associated td-th 
this hypothesis. A t value of 3.2983 indicated significantly higher compre- 
hension scores of theno learner input grout) than those of the control group 
(p<.0^, t*1.696, df«32). 

Table 1 

Mean Scores from Dependent Measures 

Comprehension Attitude 

Learner £iput 

Condition N«17 9.882li 29.823^ 

No Learner Input 
Condition N»17 9.61i71 32.0000 

^•'SSSaition N-17 S.BB2h 

IL: Ss within theleamer input condition will have significantly 

higher comprehension scores than Ss within the control condition. 
Results of the statistical analysisindicatedtlB rejection of the null 



%he 1x3 Analysis of Variance on comprehension scores indicated a 
significant main effect for groups of 7.736 (pS05, F-3»23> df-2,U8)^ The 
1x2 Analysisof Variance on attitude scores did not indicate a significant main 
effect, yielding a value of 0.826 (p<05, F-It.17, df«1,32). 
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hypothesis in this case also. Table 1 reveals the mean scores associated 
this hypothesis- A t value of 3»$0h$ indicated sicnificantly higher 
canprehens:*-on scores of the loamer inr>ut condition than those of the control 
condition (p<,05, t-l.696, df«?2^. 

H^: Ss ;dthin the learner input condition xJill have significantly 
^ higher connrehension scoresthan Ss ;d.thin the no learner input 
condition. 

On the bapis of the result s of the statistical analysis, the null 
hypothesis could not be rejected. Hean scores associated vith this hypothesis 
are found in Tcble 1. At vilue of 0.2062 indicated no significant difference 
in conprGhension scores between tlie loamer input group and the no learner 
inr>ut *r?:*oup (p<.05, t»1.696, df-32). 

Hi : Ss T-ithin the lenmerinput condition vjill have significantly 
^ more favorable attitudes totiard the instructional task tlian Ss 
within the no learner inriut condition. 
On. the basisof thd residtr caT statistical analysis, the null hjT)othQsis 
could not be rejected in this case either. Mean scores associated i-iith this 
hypothesis are indicated in Table 1 . At value of 0.9087 indicated no signi- 
ficant difference in attitude scores bet^.^een the learner input and no learner 
input 'groups (p<.0^, t«1.:'96, df«32). 

Participation Annl^cis— No Learner Inp\it Condition 

Oti the initial day ofthe study, each of the seventeen subjects within 
the learner input condition indicated that he or she would participate in at 
least one of the suggested learning activities (see Table 2). A number of 
Ss volunteered for activities lAilch required outbide meetings (slide or 
lecture prenentations, group discussions, or individual conferences). Eleven 
subjects indicated that they would participato on an individual basis 
(readings or study questions). No one signed up forleaming activity "D*' 
(slides or lecture '.rithout the article). 

The actual partici.^ation records indicate that fifteen of these learner 
inmt subjects didnot participate as they had indicated they would. Seven 
subjects did not -participate in a learning activity at all (beyond simply 
reading thearticle), and four of then participated in more or different learning 
activities than the ones they had previously indicated. 

vath regard to the self -pacing oprort unities operatioralized as a 
component of learner inputf it s'r.ould be noted that no subjects chose to 
take the dependent measure before the deadline. All Ss participated in the 
group administration of the dependent measures during the regular class 
period one ireek folloidng the introduction of the escperimental treatment. 

Table 2 

Distribution of Volunteers and Participants 
in Learning Activities 

Learning .Activity Volunteers* Participants 

A. Head article only 3 data not available 

B. Lecture 2 1 

C. Slides 7 2 
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LBaminr: Activity Volimteers Participants 

B or C (no A) 0 0 

E« Discussion (students) i> 3 

F« Discussion (leader) 2 1 

0« IDidividual Conference 1 0 

H« Readings 2 2 

I. Study ■'Mestions U o 

J. Other 2 0 

*Several subjects volunteered for morethan one activity* 
Post Hoc ^fMlLysis 

"~" A follow-up inquiry in the learner input section (N«17) revealed 
that one S reported not having read the article at all, ten Ss reported 
having read it once, and six Ss re-sorted having read it tvro or more times. 
A similar inquiry in the no lerrner input condition (N»17) revetJLed that one 
S had not read the article at all; seven had read it once; aa d nine Ss had 
read it t'.rice or more (see Table 3)» 

Table 1 

Self xteports of heading Article 
Not At All 

learner Input 

Condition 1 
No Learner Inout 

Condition 1 

The observation of the mean comprehension scores T^ithin th*s learner 
innut condition, ^Jhen subjects were grouped by the number of activities in 
which they participated, invited post hoc analysis. The learner i^P^^^^P 
which particina ed In no additional activities had a mean acore of B.OOCX) 
(N«7)5 the group 'f.d.zh participated in one additional activity had « nsan 
score of 9.8000 (N-^); and the irro^P ^^Lth ^t least two additional activi- 
ties had aaemn score of 12*8000 (N-$). Since, the P value deriverl from a 
1x3 analysis of variance lacked significance,** typical data snooping tech- 
niques could not be utilized (McNeraar, 1969, p. 323). On that basis, any 
claim for directional support, indicating that the more acti-^ties an S 
is involved in, the greater that S»s comprehension score, is necessarU^' 
tentative. 





DISCUSSION 

The confirmation of the first two hypotheses isnot at all surprising. 
Its theoretical basis is the same as 1h at of all traditional educational 
systems t Any systematic instructional procedure should increase compre- 
hension of specific subject matter significantly more than no Instructim 

More surprising, cc«isidering the conceptual and empirical 
presented in the first part of the paper, was the inability to c^fj^*^! 
third and fourth hypotheses. Methodological problems may have contributed 
to the lack of significance betx^een the ccmprehanslon and attitude scores 
of the learner input condition and no learner input condition. 
these problems were unavoidable: practical considerations precluded 



their prevention. For exan^:'!©, thelearner input condition night have resulted 
in greater comprehension scores if participation in learning activities had 
not been so inconvenient. Closely rolrited to this isthe possibility that 
using scaneone other than the regular teacher to introduce the assignment may 
have ccflcxtiributed to a perception on the part of the Ss that the assignment 
tias not a part of the course structure. It seems that the ideal learner 
innut condition (1 ) ;:ould require no additional class meetings^ so that it 
tiould be no less convenient than the no learner input conditiofi and (2) 
would bet conducted be the course instructor, so that it would retain all 
the authenticity of any other assignment. Uhfortunate]y such operational- 
ization was not practical in this situation* 

The fact that no Ss took advantage ofthe self-pacing opportunity 
afforded the learner iximb condition may indicate that this component of 
learner input iras not operationalized for ma;3dj!ium effectiveness. The ab- 
sence of an incentive to finish the assignment early and the Inconvenience 
entailed may have negated the positive effects ^^ihich self -pacing has been 
reportGd to h-^ve on comrjrehensiai andattitude toward task. 

ilnother methodological consideration concerns the students' intro- 
duction to the experimental treatment. Ihie to a comimmication breakdown 
between the experimenter and the course instructor, students were informed 
that their performance on this assignment wo\ild not affect their grades. 
Though a potentianjr devastating circumstance, participation records indicate 
that this introduction did not totally invalidate subsequent results. Perhaps 
students* prior experience with professors and grades andthe fact that the 
experifflfljxb \jas introduced extremely early in the semester (during the second 
class meeting), prom:-»ted the subjects to take the assignment relatively 
seriously. It should be noted that Ss in both experimental conditions did 
operate under the same instructions. 

Another possible explanation for the lack of a significant difference 
in the effects of loamer input and no learner input is the possibility 
thatthe effects of learner in-^ut did not emerge within the context of this 
experiment. Learner input effects may only become significant in longer 
time periods or *.jith more complex tasks. Peartiaps the advantages of increased 
learner decision-making are long-tem and appenr after an extended learner 
innut e^qperience. Or perhaps learner input is more effective ^^ith learner 
tasks of a higher order than simple comprehension} for example, application, 
analysis, synthesis, or evaluation. Only future research can establish 
the va?J.dity of these postulWiions. 

There Is also a possibility that the failure to conf iim the third 
a:idfourth hypotheses lies in the cnce-itualization and operationalizatiL on 
of learner input. Since this study was somewhat unique in that it attempted 
to ascertain, experimentally, the combined effects of all three ccaaponents, 
there is a slight possibility that an interaction among the components of 
learner input (unique to the experimental situation) i«is respcnsible for 
the results. This possibility was not considered a pidorij therefore, no 
method of ascertaining this interaction is available. 



^he 1x3 Analysis of Variance among Ss with no activities, Ss with 
one activity, and Ss with two or more activities did not indicate a signi- 
ficant main effect. It yielded a value of 2.57li (p<.05, F«3»7li, df«2,1ii). 
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The participation data shows that, irithin the learner input condi- 
tion, stdbjects vrere not at all reticent about volunteering for alternative 
learning activities. No one specific activity T^as required, but over half 
of the subjects volunteered for group activities iliich required time outside 
of class. This volunteering indicates that the learner input manipulation 
lias received fairly vreH by the subjects in the learner input condition. 

toever, it is interesting to note that the identity and nunjber of 
subjects changed somewhat when the time came for actual participation. 
Apparently, after volunteering, subjects perceived the activities as boii^ 
either more cr less convenient and/or valuable than they had before. Again, 
the motivation factor, coupled ^Ith required output, may have influenced 
these decisions. 

Ihfoiwation from Table 3 indicates that the number of subjects actually 
reading the article did not differ from the learner input group to the no 
learner in^ut group, and that at leant one third of the subjects frm each 
group road the article t\dce or more. Prom that observation, it may be 
assumed that most learner inout subjects used theleaming activities as 
reinforcement of the subject matter vTithin the article and not as a replace- 
ment of it. This information also indicates that the subjects did cooperate 
with the assignment, even though they were aware that it would not affect 
their course grades. However, the potential for error in this self report- 
ing measure of readLrg activity is considered rather high. 

Finally, there is an indication that (within the learner input group) 
the subjects who voluntarily participated in two or more ]e aming activities 
tended to have bettor con7)rehension scores than those ^-iho only read the 
article. It is in^Jossibla to tell from the data T-ihether this relation is a 
function of the individufas* motivation, of their increased participation, 
or both. 



E'riJC.MIONS FOU FUTUR3 RESr^.OCH 

Perhaps the gi^eatest contribution of this study to educational and 
and communication theory is thebody of research questions vjhich it generates. 
As has been indicated previously, few prior studies have operationalized learner 
input in precisely this way, and few studies have investigated the effects 
of similar instructional approaches within the experimental paradigm. So 
this study -ras somei^hat unique, in that it attempted to study the effficts of 
an instructional apnroach which was currently very popular but had only a 
modicum of empirical support. The renats of this study indicate no reason 
to abandon research ^nbo learner irqput. In fact, they suggest at least 
five promising avenues for future research of the concept* Bach of these 
avenues will be discussed independently: (1) replications of the current 
study; (2) tha nature of the effects of learner input; (3) individual differ- 
ences and learner input; (U) the conceptualiaation of learner input; and 
(5) speech communication 'education and learner input. 

Replications of the Curreit Study ^ , ^ , 

Given theljiherent limitations of this study and the methodological 

. problems which developed during the experlJBient, replications seem to be in 
order. 
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Results of the s-iidy arenot iimnediately generalizable to practical 
instructional situations b-^cause of the liitdted populatior. and thenarrow 
learning task involved. Rer)lications vith Ss dravm from various popula- 
tion samples woiad establish experiiaental evidence as to the effectiveness 
of learner intiut viithin various grade and age levels. 

Still other partial replications could be fruitfully conducted vath 
various learning tasks which involve levels of learning boyond simple compre- 
hension—application, analysis, synthesis, evaluation, and perhaps even 
creative thought. Further replications of this study can also investigate 
various combinations of these levels of learning. 

Ofcher partial replications could investigate the effectiveness of 
various learning modalities (dyadic versus small group versus lecture, 
reading versus listening, and so on). 

Needless to say, any experimenter attempting a replication of this 
study would do well to attend to the methodological problems discussed above. 
Ideally, the loamer input condition would be perceived by the student (or 
subject; as areasonable learning situation, in^osing no great inconvenience 
(or threat) beyond that from more traditional approaches. Also, any future 
replication should, by all means, include provisions for incorporating the 
experimental conditions into the course as a regular assignment for ijhich 
the subjects wo^xLd receive grades. FinalOy, the regular instructor would, 
ideally, handle all the experimental treatments. 

Though serious questions concerning the operationalization of the 
dependent variables did not arise during the experiment, replications of the 
study would be valuable if their results could be generalized to a number of 
comprehension and attitude measures. Possible investigation of additional 
dependent variables is discussed below* 

Mature of the Effects of Learner Input 

The results of this study are puzzling, canpared to previous concep- 
tual and empirical studies concerning the effects of leviiei" inpot. Setting 
methodological problems aside for the moment, two potential explanations of 
this discrepancy come to mind. 

There ir. a T^ossibility that the effects of learner input on compre- 
hension and attitude toward tf-.r-k do not emerge (1 ) in such a short tijae 
or (2) with such a simole task. In addition, the comprehension and attitude 
effects of learner input may be cumulative. With a series of complex tasks 
or during a longer time span, the effects might be significantly different. 
Future investigations might productively focus on this possibility. 

Still other limitations of this study concern its restriction to 
speech comiminication subject matter. Besides replicating this study in 
other disciTJline areas, experimenters might attempt to establish which subject 
matter areas or disciplines respond most favorably to learner input and which 
do not readily adapt to student decision-making. 

Another possibility is that learner Input approaches may not signifi- 
cantly affect comprehension or at ^itude towaard task, but do affect other 
educational outcomes. Some instractors now using forms of learner input 
claim that it teaches decision-making skills.* thus promoting student artona-^. 
Future research might well seek to substantiate those claijns eixperijaantally. 
Intuition leads to further speculation that such input could affect persoMOLty 
varid)les. If, as the results of thia study indicate, learner input acnievea 
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esssntially the sane comDrehension aiid attitude effects as no learner input, 
and if prescientif ic thou^tlt claims si^nif iccjit additional effects, then the 
concept iTierits fiirbher invest i nation, Evidence ocnceming both positive and 
negative effects of lo"mcr input wofiild be a vital contribution to the foiwu- 
lation of instructional theory and practice. 

Individual Differences and Learner Ijiput 

Recent interest in learner input has closeOy paralleled tamphasis on 
individualization, or the attempt to handle effectively a vdde range of in- 
dividual differences in one crassroom (Dell, 1972; Lewis, 1971 )• ^Jherefore, 
an obvious avenue for future research would include an attempt to link 
learner input effects to individual differences. Learner input is, in part, 
an attenot to adapt to individual differences. Ironically, that very attempt 
to adapt' to individual differences may have negative effects on certain in- 
dividuals. The resiats of this study suggest that different people react 
differently to the learner input situation. Some subjects were motivated to 
partici^^ate ina'.greater number of learning activities than others, and those 
t^ho \jere motivated to take part in two or more activities tended to have 
better comprehension scores than those T-Jho participated in no activities 
beyond reading the article. Future investigations might attempt to correlate 
individual react '.ons to learner input situations (which lead to motivation or 
achievement) \7ith personality varii les (such as dogmatism or self esteem^. 
Perhaxjs various degrees of learner input may be found to be effective vrf.th 
various individuals. Ideally, future research would establish optijtrum levels 
of lo-imer fji^ut for various individuals, according to their capabilities 
and personalities. 

Conceptualization of Learner Input 

Since the central concept of this study had not been previously 

ooerationalized in exactly this way, a closer analysis of the components of 
learner innvt might prove valuable to future researchers. 

A review of the literature indicates that the use of behavioral 
objectives has more solid empirical support than either of the other compo- 
nents. Perhaps future researchers would do well to investigate the indepen- 
dent effects of the other t^ro components, alternative learning activities 
and self-oacing ot)t)ortunities. 

Studies establishing the independent effects of each of the components 
are generally not exoerimental, but descriptive (University ofTexas Dental 
Branch, 1971$ Education USA, I968). The possibility that the use of a22. 
three components vdthin the experimental paradigm aight cause an unidenti- 
fied interaction among the components which in turn, keeps the predicted 
effects from materializing, discussed previously. Pubure researchers might 
prSfitably investigate the possibility of interaction among these three con> 
ponents and their relative effects on selected dependent variables. 

PerhaDs, with certain age groups, certain tasks, or certain indivi- 
duals, a single comoonent would be more effective than a combination of all 
three components. This possibility leads to the conclusion that learner 
input isnot an all-cr-nothing proposition. There nay be degrees of learner 
input. Future research can conceivable establish guidelines for the moart 
effective use of differential opcoutunities for learner input. With such 
guidelines, ai instructor might consider task characteristics and student 
characteristics before fonmilating a sequence including the optimum amount 
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of loamcr decision-nalcing. Such plarmins irould be of obvious benefit to 
pract5.cal instruction. 

Speech Cornmunication Sducatr'.on and Learner Int)Ut 

Each of the research stiggestions proposed in this chapter could be 
inplenented vrith the fspeech comrmmication classroom. With such research \d.ll 
coiae the ability to wake valid statements concerning the efficacy of learner 
intjut in aU. levels and vn.th all subject matter. Ideally, through such 
research, speech educators can discover the advantages and limitations of 
learner imut vrithin the speech communication classroom* 

Beyond the pedasogical value, such research irill shed light on im- 
portant variables ^rilthin the communication rocess. Since learner input 
is essentially an atte:npt to facilitate tuo-way communication tdthin the 
classroon, it seems that research into learner input can be valuable to the 
science of communicatif^n as viell as to general education. 

Conclusion - ^ ^.v. 

mhough learner intjub seems to hold consi'lerable promise lor tne 
field of ed^icational research, its potential contribution to the more gen- 
eral science of communication is not insignificant. With the specification 
of the advantages and disadvantages of learner input xall come one more 
tool 1'rf.th :^hich to build an effective conmunication situation in the class- 
room. This study is but one step in that direction. 
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